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Nature has been more prodigal of her gifts, who have the
vision to see, but not the strength to perform alone.

For all that, Baroda has maintained her reputation.
Those who judge superficially will note the want of roads,
the slowness and unpunctuality of her railways, and other
matters which appeal chiefly to the personal convenience
or the artistic eye of the traveller. It is only those who
know her from within who can judge the immense ad-
vance she has made in political science and administrative
art since the Maharaja came to rule over her. If her people
are poor, so is all India; and if they are ignorant, so is all
India; if they are in debt, can British India show any better
record? Baroda, like her bigger sister, British India, like
the Imperial Government itself, is still seeking for means
to grapple effectively with the problems which have
baffled the wiser heads and the longer purse; she is not
too proud to learn from, and to profit by, the experience
of those who are striving towards the same goal, and
when they have achieved the millennium, she will not be
far behind. It is the chiefest glory of the Maharaja that he
was among the first, if not actually the first, at any rate
among the Princes who owe little or nothing to direct
British administration, to introduce, to maintain, and to
extend the blessings of good government into his State.
The people are happy; justice is administered well and
without reproach; where once the roads were unsafe, and
the jungles were a harbour for thieves, crime of the more
serious kind is now remarkable for its absence; castes and
creeds live in harmony with one another; the government
is mild and tolerant.

Sayaji Rao is more than the Maharaja: he is an institu-
tion. With all the foibles and weaknesses which he
shares with other men, he has shown himself a man. When
he too has run his natural course, his people will transfer
theit allegiance to his successor, who is showing himself